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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 

There  have  been  no  new  applications  for  membership  received  since  last  month  s 
report. 


* * * * * 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


No  new  books  have  been  received  by  the  NI  Library  since  the  last  report. 


FROM  THE  MAILBOX 

Brunswick-New -Wolf enbiittel  1685  Taler  not  "Unique". 

In  the  "Some  Unique  or  Very  Rare  European  Dollars  #35"  in  the  March  2001  issue 
of  the  NI  Bulletin , a Brunswick-New-Wolfenbuttel  taler  of  1685  is  shown  and 
described  as  "unique"  and  as  D6380A.  At  least  two  of  these  coins  exist.  Mine  was 
offered  in  the  Giessener  auction  of  1991  August  8 as  #1626  and  I purchased  that  coin 
in  the  WAG  auction  of  1993  October  18  as  #724. 

"Miinzen  und  Papiergeld"  in  1999  showed  a picture  of  the  same  coin  design  from  a 
Leipziger  auction  earlier  that  year  and  described  it  as  "unique".  I wrote  to  both 
"Miinzen  und  Papiergeld"  and  to  Leipziger,  enclosed  a picture  of  my  coin,  and  said 
theirs  was  not  unique. 

Then  in  the  Kunker  auction  #58  on  19  June  2000,  lot  1384,  appears  to  be  the  same 
coin  as  in  the  Leipziger  auction  and  it  was  again  described  as  "unique"  with  an 
estimate  of  10,000  DM.  The  coin  did  not  sell  in  the  auction  but  I do  not  know 
whether  they  pulled  it  or  whether  no  one  was  willing  to  pay  that  price. 

Bob  Knepper 
Anaheim,  California 


THE  MINTMARK  "A" 

Many  countries  use  letters  on  their  coins  to  indicate  where  they  were  struck.  Several 
states  with  more  than  one  mint,  such  as  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  France  and 
Germany,  use(d)  an  A to  indicate  the  principal  one,  respectively  Vienna,  Paris  and 
Berlin.  For  domestic  products  of  these  countries  this  was  not  a problem.  But  when 
countries  without  their  own  mint,  or  without  sufficient  capacity,  have  their  coins 
struck  at  one  of  these  mints,  one  has  to  do  some  digging  to  find  out  for  which  place 
the  mintmark  A stands. 


(Submitted  by  Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot) 
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THE  WEIDENBAUM  COINS  OF  HESSE-CASSEL,  GERMANY 

David  Cassel,  Miami,  Florida,  NI  #2587 

Being  by  nature,  bom  to  collect,  I set  about  collecting  a variety  of  products  of  my 
ancestral  homeland,  and  surname  sake,  Cassel,  Germany.  Oddly  enough,  while 
visiting  Kassel  for  the  first  time,  July/August  1999,  I found  little  to  acquire  in  the 
field  of  coins  and  nothing  in  the  area  of  silver  ornaments  or  porcelain  for  which  I 
have  a desire.  I did,  however,  find  some  excellent  old  graphics  and  old  maps  that  I 
added  to  my  collection.  But,  this  is  another  story. 

From  the  earliest  recorded  history  of  this  area  of  the  world,  willow  trees  supplied  the 
ingredients  for  staple  products.  The  young  branches  were  removed  and  artisans 
skillfully  wove  the  frilly  branches  into  fine  baskets.  The  problem  was  that  the  willow 
trees  were  so  huge  and  tall,  to  get  the  young  branches  became  a somewhat  dangerous 
and  time  consuming  task  as  the  young  branches  grew  near  the  top  of  these  very  tall 
trees  of  60  feet  or  more.  The  obvious  solution  was  to  "top"  the  trees  down  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  so  feet  tall  and  wait  for  the  new  growth  to  emerge  from  which  to 
harvest  the  young  branches.  What’s  left  of  the  willow  trees  today  can  be  seen  in  the 
surrounding  areas.  Mostly  the  willow  trees  are  very  huge  and  very  tall.  What  is 
unusual  to  find,  but  does  still  exist  in  limited  numbers,  are  the  topped  trees  that 
remain. 

Willow  tree  and  palm  tree  coins  flourished  from  1627  under  the  reign  of  the  Landgraf 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  Wilhelm  V through  his  death  in  1637  and  from  1637  through  1639 
under  the  assumed  reign  of  Landgraf  Wilhelm  V’s  son,  Landgraf  Wilhelm  VI.  These 
coins  were  struck  by  hand.  As  one  would  expect,  the  varieties  of  them  seem  endless. 
For  a variety  specialist,  these  coins  ranging  from  fairly  scarce  to  very  rare  are 
challenging  to  collect. 

Jacob  C.  C.  Hoffmeister  was  the  first  to  catalogue  all  known  Hessian  coins.  His  first 
volume  was  published  in  1857  entitled  Historisch-Kritische  Beschreibung  Der 
Hessischen  Miinzen,  Medaillen  und  Marken.  Volume  two,  three  and  four  followed 
over  the  next  twenty- three  years.  It  was  Hoffmeister  who  noted  that  some  of  the 
willow  tree  coins  appeared  to  resemble  palm  trees,  date  nut  palms,  more  specifically. 
Who  could  deny  the  thatched  frond  like  tree  trunks  that  appear  on  some  of  the  coins 
depicted  a palm? 

Theodor  Meyer  makes  and  interesting  observation  in  Die  Symbolischen  Thaler  des 
Landgrafen  Wilhelm  V.  zu  Hessen  (The  Symbolic  Talers  of  the  Landgrave  William 
V.  of  Hesse).  Meyer’s  theories  seem  plausible  and  factual.  Especially  he  theorizes 
that  the  first  several  coins  were  palm  tree  (palmbaum)  coins  that  supposedly 
represented  the  bending  without  breaking  theory  of  the  tree  in  a storm  corresponding 
to  Wilhelm  V hardships  during  the  30  years  war.  Wilhelm  V died  at  the  age  of  37. 
The  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  during  a difficult  warring  time.  In  due  course,  the 
palm  tree  designs  turned  into  willow  tree  designs  and  the  final  metamorphosis,  grain 
(Korn  talers). 
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Storm  talers  of  average  wear  or  more  wear  are  difficult  to  distinguish  the  details  of 
the  tree  trunk  and  branches.  The  16Z8  (1628)  taler  shows  the  unquestioned  details 
of  a (Phoenix  date-plam)  palm  tree. 


Storm  Taler,  16Z8,  with  details  of  tree  trunk  and  branches. 

As  was  the  custom,  none  of  the  coins  suggest  a value  in  so  many  words.  Their  value 
was  based  upon  their  weight  in  silver,  if  struck  in  silver,  or  gold,  if  struck  in  gold 
Our  word  dollar  had  its  root  in  the  Germanic  word  taler  or  thaler.  The  taler  system 
was  bom  during  medieval  times.  The  Hanseatic  League  of  German  merchant  guilds, 
in  free  towns,  was  formed  to  protect  their  trade.  The  development  of  the  taler,  with 
a weight  of  29  grams,  was  practical  in  that  it  was  divisible  by  eighths,  quarters  and 
halves  and  could  be  doubled  or  tripled  and  it  would  be  accepted  in  trade  outside  of 
one’s  city/state.  Similarly,  before  our  nation’s  coinage  was  decimalized,  the  early 
coinage  system  was  based  upon  Spanish  pieces  or  bits  of  eight  for  the  same  reasons 
as  stated. 


Storm  Taler,  1634,  with  Coat  of  Arms  Obverse  and  Storm  Reverse 


The  Weidenbaum  coins  include  some  early  examples  that  were  not  only  Weidenbaum 
coins  but  some  had  the  appearance  of  Palmbaum  coins.  Weidenbaum  translates  into 
English  as  willow  tree  and  of  course  Palmbaum  into  palm  tree.  For  simplicity  sake. 
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we’ll  refer,  as  many  do,  to  all  the  coins  as  Storm  coins  (Storm  taler,  halber  taler,  etc.). 
Storm  coins  feature  a large  tree  with  branches  blowing  over  to  one  side  in  the  wind 
with  storm  clouds,  rain,  lightning  and  the  sun  with  rays.  In  Hebrew  letters  the  word 
for  the  name  of  God,  Jehovah,  was  inscribed  within  the  sun.  On  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  tree,  on  all  but  a few  issues,  are  city  views  consisting  of  from  one  to  eight 
buildings,  many  of  which  are  churches.  Some  of  the  coins  portray  a city  wall  that 
typically  encircled  many  a medieval  town.  Surrounding  the  central  area  of  the  coin 
is  a border  with  a Latin  inscription  and  date.  There  are  several  varieties  known.  A 
common  inscription  reads:  DEO  VOLENTE  HUMILIS  LEVABOR  which  translates: 
"If  God  pleases,  my  humble  self  shall  be  consolated"  [sic:  consoled.]  (per  Alexander 
Wenzel’s  Auflosungen  lateinischer  Legenden  aufMiinzen  und Medaillen).  In  accepted 
practice,  the  obverse  of  a coin  is  the  side  with  the  ruler’s  designation.  The  side  that 
I have  been  describing  is  the  reverse  of  the  Storm  coin. 

In  1633  the  inscription  reads:  EEHOVA  VOLENTE  HUMILIS  LEVABOR.  In  1637 
is  the  inscription:  VNO  VOLENTE  HUMILIS  LEVABOR.  The  large  letters  VVHL 
express  the  name  and  title  of  William  V (Wilhelm  Hassiae  Landghravius).  The 
capital  letters  VVHL  are  revisited  during  the  reign  of  Wilhelm  VI.  Rare  Hesse-Cassel 
coins  known  as  Ship  dollars  (schifftalers)  and  bearing  the  dates  1652,  1653,  1654, 

1655  and  struck  in  the  values  of  one  taler,  one-half  taler,  one-quareter  taler,  and  one- 
eighth  taler  bear  the  inscription  VELA  VENTIS  HlS  LEVANTUR  (translation  found 
in  Alexander  Wenzel’s  Auflosungen  lateinischer  Leghenden  auf  Miinzen  und 
Medaillen:  "Under  such  circumstances  things  are  going  well:.  Note  once  again,  the 
VVHL.  For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  1655  also  includes  a double  schiffstaler. 

Wilhelm  V’s  son  Wilhelm  VI,  born  May  23,  1629,  was  too  young  (8  years  old)  to 
rule  at  the  time  of  Wilehlm  V’s  death.  Wilhelm  V’s  wife  - Wilhelm  Vi’s  mother, 
Amalie  Elisabeth,  handled  the  affairs  of  state.  Two  final  years  of  storm  talers  of 
Wilhelm  VI  were  struck  in  1638  and  1639. 

The  years  1640  through  1650  saw  very  limited  coin  production  in  Hesse-Cassel  under 
the  reign  of  Wilhelm  VI.  The  year  1651  saw  the  production  of  several  coins  honoring 
Amalie  Elisabeth. 

The  year  1652  through  1655  resumed  coin  production  of  Wilhelm  VI.  The  years 

1656  through  the  death  of  Wilhelm  VI,  July  16,  1663,  accounted  for  a small  selection 
of  subsidiary  coinage  and  some  very  rare  portrait  talers  of  Wilhelm  VI. 


Storm  Taler,  1636,  with  Rampant  Lion  Obverse  and  Storm  Reverse 
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The  obverses  of  Storm  coins  exhibit  several  major  varieties.  Typical  is  an  outer 
border  circling  the  coin  and  containing  the  landgraves  Latinized  identity  and  the 
abbreviated  areas  under  rule  by  the  landgrave.  For  example: 

WILHELMUS-D:G:LANDGRAVIVSHASSLECOM-C:D:Z:N-  which  translates 
Wilhelm  (V  or  VI  depending  upon  the  date)  Hessia  (Hesse-Cassel  came  later.  Cassel 
was  the  capital  of  Hessia).  Landgraf  Cassel,  Grafschaft  Dietz,  Grafschaft  Ziegenhain, 
Herrschaft  Nidda.  COM.  is  the  shortened  form  of  "Comes",  the  Latin  translation  is 
"attendant".  Over  a period  of  years  some  areas  under  rule  were  added  to  the  coin’s 
border.  Among  those  added  during  the  reign  of  Wilhelm  VI  who  ruled  from  1637 
through  1663  were:  Abtei  (Abbott)  Hersfeld,  the  Grafschaft  Schaumberg,  and  the 
Grafschaft  Katzenellnbogen.  The  area  within  the  border  usually  contains  a 

wappenschild  (Coat  of  Arms),  of  which  there  are  several  types,  from  1627  through 
1635,  or  a rampant  lion  from  1636  to  1639,  and  the  minter’s  initials  in  each  case:  TS 
(Terentius  Schmid  1592-),  LH  (Lubert  Haussmann  1635-1638),  GK  (Georg 
Kruckenberger  1637-1640),  and  AG  (Arnold  Gall  1637-1657). 


Storm  Taler,  1637,  on  the  death  of  Wilhelm  V 


The  year  1637  was  a special  year  in  that  two  landgraves  ruled  Hessia.  There  were 
coins  that  featured  Wilhelm  V as  the  ruler  who  died  mid  year,  and  there  were  coins 
that  featured  his  son,  Wilhelm  VI,  who  assumed  the  rule.  There  was  also  a third 
basic  type  of  coin  for  this  year.  Its  obverse  had  the  border  similar  to  what  was 
previously  mentioned.  The  major  difference  was  that  in  the  central  area  of  the 
obverse  there  was  a nine  or  sometimes  ten  line  message  in  Latin  that  commemorated 
the  birth,  rule,  and  death  of  Wilhelm  V:  NATUS.  / XIV.  / FEBRVARY.  / ANNI: 
MDCII.MORT  / XXI.SEPTEMB  ANNI  / MDCXXXVB.REGN.  / ANNOS.X  MEN. 
VI  / D:IV.VIXIT.ANN(OS):  / XXXV.MENSES.  / VII.  D.VII.  As  a consequence  of 
the  three  major  reasons  for  coin  design  changes  this  year,  1637  has  more  known 
Hoffmeister  varieties  than  any  other  of  the  twelve  years.  In  gold:  1 four  ducats,  3 
double  ducats,  9 ducats,  1 double  gold  gulden,  and  17  gold  gulden.  In  silver:  4 
double  talers,  100  talers,  14  half  talers,  11  quarter  talers,  and  16  one-eighth  talers. 
176  known  varieties  were  catalogued  and  many  were  not  known.  Contrast  this  with 
the  year  with  the  fewest  examples,  1627:  6 talers,  no  multiple  talers,  no  subsidiary 
talers,  and  no  gold  coins. 
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A chart  of  the  distribution  follows  for  each  year: 


Year 

Gold 

Triple  Taler 

Double  Taler  Taler 

1/2  Taler 

1/4  Taler  1/8  Taler 

1627 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1628 

5 

0 

2 

14 

1 

1 

0 

1629 

3 

1 

2 

14 

1 

1 

3 

1630 

2 

0 

5 

9 

2 

2 

0 

1631 

4 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

1 

1632 

4 

0 

0 

12 

2 

0 

1 

1633 

2 

0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1634 

3 

0 

3 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1635 

5 

1 

4 

12 

1 

0 

2 

1636 

4 

0 

0 

11 

1 

0 

1 

1637 

31 

0 

4 

100 

14 

11 

16 

1638 

6 

0 

1 

11 

2 

1 

0 

1639 

1 

0 

0 

7 

1 

0 

0 

Totals  70 

2 

21 

221 

27 

17 

27 

One  can  surmise  from  this  chart  that  double  and  triple  talers  are  very  rare.  Quarter 
talers  are  also  very  rare.  We  don’t  know  precise  numbers  of  extant  examples.  In 
consideration  that  these  coins  were  hand  made,  it  is  reasonable  to  propose  that  each 
coin  die  saw  limited  and  possibly  consistent  use.  It  is  possible  to  project  relative 
values  of  one  date  versus  another  and  one  denomination  versus  another.  Generally 
speaking  for  example,  in  comparing  coins  of  similar  grades,  any  quarter  or  half  taler 
is  worth  more  than  any  taler.  Eighth  talers  somehow  seem  that  they  should  be 
included  in  the  last  statement  but  somehow  never  seem  to  sell  as  high  as  their  rarity 
would  indicate.  Eighth  talers  appear  to  be  undervalued.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  multiple  talers  stand  alone  in  their  values  compared  with  all  other  coins.  In 
general,  the  gold  ducats  and  gold  gulden  rank  in  value  far  below  the  multiple  talers. 
Multiple  ducats’  value  rank,  in  general,  above  talers,  subsidiary  talers,  one  ducats  but 
below  multiple  talers.  It  is  possible  to  rank  rarity  relatively  of  one  year’s  taler  against 
another’s  by  considering  my  chart.  It  is  not  possible  to  relatively  rank  rarity  of  taler 
varieties  of  the  same  year  for  valuation  purposes  using  my  chart. 

The  rarest  and  most  sought  after  of  all  Storm  talers  is  the  1630  taler  klippe, 
Hoffmeister  4613,  Davenport  6743.  A klippe  is  a square  shaped  coin.  This  is  the 
only  officially  struck  Hesse-Cassel  Storm  klippe  coin  that  existed  as  a shooting  prize. 
Another  feature  is  that  it  alone  is  the  only  Storm  taler  that  bears  the  portrait  of  the 
Landgrave,  Wilhelm  V on  its  obverse  with  five  petal  roses  and  the  date  expressed  in 
Roman  numerals  in  each  corner  that  total  1630  (M  D C XXX).  Also  there  is  a 
traditional  Storm  taler  scene  reverse  with  the  additional  imagery  in  the  four  corners 
of  weapons,  shooting  apparatus  and  a bird  which  might  have  represented  a target. 
The  shooting  prize  coin  was  originally  manufactured  with  a loop  on  one  corner  so 
that  the  recipient  could  wear  the  coin  around  his  neck.  A similar  double  taler  klippe 
has  the  catalog  numbers:  Hoffmeister  901,  Davenport  6742.  John  S.  Davenport 
deleted  the  two  taler  version,  Dav.  6742,  in  September  2000,  as  non-existent.  In 
consideration  that  Mr.  Hoffmeister  regarded  the  coin  as  existing,  and  Mr.  Davenport 
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Taler  1630  Klippe  (Shooting  Prize) 


as  not  existing,  Dr.  Artur  Shiitz,  a recently  deceased  cataloger  of  Hessian  coins, 
makes  no  mention,  we  should  consider  the  coin’s  existence  as  doubtful. 


John  S.  Davenport  listed  the  storm  talers  in  German  Secular  Talers  1600-1700.  The 
talers  occupy  the  numbers,  with  few  exceptions,  D-6736  through  D-6778. 
Numismatics  International  recently  included  in  their  publication:  September  2000  NI 
Bulletin  Volume  36,  Number  9,  several  catalog  revisions  to  Davenport’s  German 
Secular  Talers  1600-1700  in  the  area  of  Hesse-Cassel  Storm  talers  and  a few  earlier 
sixteenth  century  issues.  Several  of  his  original  listings  were  deleted  and  several 
listings  included  changes  by  way  of  new  information.  At  present,  only  two  issues 
remain  not  pictured  in  this  book:  Dav.  6738  and  Dav.  6773.  Hesse-Cassel  devotees 
were  treated  again  in  NI  Bulletin  Volume  37,  Number  2,  February  2001  to  a rare 
variety  of  a Wilhelm  VI  taler  of  1663. 

Detecting  varieties  of  dated  Storm  talers  encompass  several  major  and  minor  features. 
Attributing  the  coins  to  a Davenport  number  is  limited,  but  easy  because  most  of  the 
major  varieties  are  pictured  in  Davenport.  The  most  difficult  year  to  attribute  is  1637 
with  its  one  hundred  different  numbered  attributions  of  just  talers.  All  other  years  are 
a snap  in  comparison.  Here  is  a list  of  the  choices  that  confront  you  for  the  year 
1637. 

Obverse: 

Nine  or  ten  line  inscription  (death  Wilhelm  V taler)  or  no  inscription. 

Position  of  date:  curved  on  right  side,  divided  by  lion  16-37,  below  lion’s  lower  legs, 
high  and  low  divided  by  lion. 

Six  pointed  star  left  of  lion’s  front  paws  (signifies  Wilhelm  VI,  1637,  1638,  1639). 
No  star  signifies  Wilhelm  V (1627  through  1637). 

Sixteen  pointed  star  or  not  on  border. 

"Wilhelm"  or  "Wilhelm"  on  border. 
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21  different  ways  of  abbreviating  the  border.  Example:  Com:C.D:Z.E.N  or 

Com.C.D.ET  N. 

10  different  minter’s  initials  arrangements  and  one  type  without  minter’s  initials. 
Example:  .G  - K.,  or  G.  - .K.,  or  G - K. 

Reverse: 

Buildings  count  left  and  right  of  tree,  church  with  steeple  or  not,  wall  around  city  or 
not. 

Numbers  of  rays  of  sunshine,  with  and  without  rain  drops,  direction  and  angle  of 
lightning,  direction  and  angle  of  wind. 

"Deo"  or  "Vno"  or  "Iehova"  then  "Volente  Humilis  Levabor". 

Attributing  the  coins  to  Hoffmeister  is  another  story.  There  are  far  more  descriptions 
(in  German)  and  none  are  pictured.  One  must  rely  on  the  written  descriptions  to 
match  a coin  to  the  available  attributions.  It  isn’t  as  hard  as  it  sounds,  if  you  have 
a copy  of  Hoffmeister,  a German/English  dictionary... and  plenty  of  time. 


NUMISMATIC  EXTRACTS  FROM  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

In  Buenos  Aires,  the  Zahir  (the  object  of  one’s  obsession)  is  a common  ordinary  coin 
worth  twenty  centavos;  the  letter  N T and  the  numeral  2 are  notched  by  razor  or 
penknife  marks;  1929  is  engraved  on  the  obverse  side. 

. ...  on  the  seventh  of  June,  at  dawn,  the  Zahir  fell  into  my  hands.  . . . 

I stared  at  it  a moment.  . . It  occurred  to  me  that  every  coin  in  the  world  is  a 
symbol  for  all  the  coins  that  forever  glitter  in  history  and  in  fable.  I recalled  the  obol 
of  Charon;  and  the  obol  which  Belisarius  sought;  Judas’  thirty  pieces;  the  drachmas 
of  Lais,  the  courtesan;  the  ancient  coin  proffered  by  one  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  of 
Ephesus;  the  shining  coins  of  the  wizard  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Arabian  Nights, 
which  turned  into  paper  circles;  Isaac  Laquedem’s  inexhaustible  penny;  the  60,000 
pieces  of  silver — one  for  each  line  of  an  epic  poem — which  Firdusi  returned  to  a king 
because  they  were  not  gold;  the  gold  piece  which  Ahab  had  nailed  to  the  mast; 
Leopold  Bloom’s  irreversible  florin;  the  louis  d’or  whose  effigy  informed  against  the 
fugitive  Louis  XVI  close  by  Varennes.  As  in  a dream  the  thought  that  every  coin 
allows  such  illustrious  connotations  struck  me  as  a vast,  if  inexplicable,  importance. 

...  I reflected  on  how  nothing  is  less  material  than  money,  inasmuch  as  any  coin 
whatsoever  (a  twenty-centavo  piece,  let  us  say)  is,  strictly  speaking,  a repertory  of 
possible  futures.  Money  is  abstract,  I repeated,  money  is  future  time.  It  can  be  an 
evening  in  the  suburbs,  it  can  be  the  music  of  Brahms,  it  can  be  maps,  it  can  be 
chess,  it  can  be  coffee,  it  can  be  the  words  of  Epictetus  teaching  us  to  despise  gold. 
Money  is  a Proteus  more  versatile  than  the  one  on  the  island  of  Pharos.  . . . The 
determinists  deny  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a single  potential  act  in  the  world,  that 
is,  an  act  which  only  might  have  happened.  But  a coin  symbolizes  our  free  will.  . . 
I fell  asleep  after  tenacious  caviling,  but  dreamt  I was  a heap  of  gold  guarded  by  a 
griffin. 

(From  the  short  story  "The  Zahir"  by  Louis  Luis  Borges.) 
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A MISCELLANY  OF  SYMBOLS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

By  way  of  reminding  readers,  at  one  fell  swoop,  of  some  of  the  key  symbols/images 
to  be  found  on  religious  medals,  and  which  we  have  encountered  in  previous  articles, 
I can  do  no  better  than  cite  the  bronze  crucifix  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  1.  It  is 
Spanish  and  probably  dates  from  the  late  18th  or  early  19th  century.  On  the  obverse 
we  have  the  instruments  of  the  Passion  - the  hammer,  the  nails,  the  pincers,  the  ladder 
and  the  sponge-tipped  reed  (1).  Unusually,  below  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ 
we  have  the  mourning  Virgin  Mary  in  the  form  of  the  "Mater  Dolorosa"  - that  is,  the 
figure  of  Mary  with  her  heart  pierced  by  seven  swords,  representative  of  her  Seven 
Sorrows,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  crucifixion  of  her  son  (2).  Note,  too,  the  Sun 
and  Moon  symbols  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  beam  of  the  Cross.  These  are  fairly 
regular  adjuncts  to  the  crucifixion  scene  in  woodcuts,  engravings  and  so  forth  (3),  and 
are  open  to  various  interpretations.  One  view  is  that  they  indicate  "the  sorrow  of  all 
creation  at  the  death  of  Christ"  (4a);  another  that  they  symbolise  the  two-fold  nature 
of  Christ  - the  divine  (sun)  and  human  (moon)  (4b);  yet  another  that  they  represent 
the  Old  (Moon)  and  the  New  (Sun)  Testaments,  the  former  being  elucidated  by  the 
latter  as  the  Moon  shines  only  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  Sun  (4c).  For  myself,  I 
think  the  symbolism  probably  arises  from  Psalm  148.3:  "Praise  ye  him,  sun  and 
moon." 


On  the  reverse  of  Fig.  1 we  have  a monstrance,  symbolic  of  the  Eucharist  (5),  and 
indeed  the  legend  LO  SAN  SAGRAMEN  signifies,  in  old  Catalan,  "The  Holy 
Sacrament".  We  shall  return  to  the  symbolic  links  between  the  Eucharist  and  the 
Crucifixion  later.  Meanwhile,  below  the  monstrance  is  another  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  this  time  as  the  Immaculate  Conception,  as  indicated  by  her  stance  and  the 
crescent  moon  on  which  she  stands  (6). 
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Fig.  2 

Another  interesting  collection  of  symbols,  and  an  unusual  example  of  a medal  within 
a medal,  is  the  French  silver  piece  shown  twice  actual  size  in  Fig.  2.  The  oval 
setting,  with  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  (obverse)  and  ‘M’  (reverse)  is  a straight  copy 
of  the  Miraculous  Medal  of  St.  Catherine  Laboure  (7).  The  obverse  is  surmounted 
by  the  figure  of  Christ  revealing  his  Sacred  Heart  (8)  and  the  reverse  by  the  figure 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  (9). 


Fig.  3 


Another  symbolically  interesting  French  medal  is  the  bronze  piece  shown  llA  times 
actual  size  in  Fig.  3.  The  obverse  shows  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the 
legend  MARIE  PROTEGE  LA  FRANCE  (Mary,  protect  France!)  plus  SPES 
NOSTRA  SALVE  (=  "Hail,  Our  Hope!"  - ie  Hail  to  the  Virgin  Mary).  Its  style  and 
fabric,  together  with  its  appeal  to  the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  protection,  suggest  that  it 
may  well  date  from  the  period  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-1871.  But  it  is 
its  symbolic  reverse  which  is  of  particular  interest  here,  for  it  shows  two  crossed 
anchors  suspended  over  a schematic  ‘map’  of  France,  the  whole  illuminated  from 
above  by  a star.  The  legend  reads:  ARCHICONFRERIE  DE  N.D.  D’ESPERANCE 
A S.  BRDEUX  BRETAGNE  = Archconfraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Hope  at  S.  Brieux 
(=  St.  Brieuc)  in  Brittany.  "Hope"  is  the  key  word  here  - as  indeed  it  is  on  the 
obverse  -for  the  anchors  are  symbolic  of  hope  (10). 
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Fig.  4 

The  symbolism  rests,  ultimately,  on  the  obvious  importance  of  the  anchor  in  securing 
ships,  whence  it  became  a symbol  of  security,  and  thence  of  hope  (1 1).  It  is  also,  of 
course,  of  an  appropriately  cruciform  shape.  It  is  an  ancient  symbolic  usage  to  be 
found  in  Hebrews  6.19  ("Hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
stedfast")  and  on  the  walls  of  the  catacombs  - one  of  the  most  famous  examples  being 
found  in  the  catacomb  of  Domitilla  (Fig.  4),  where  it  appears  flanked  by  two 
symbolic  fish,  probably  here  representing  Christian  converts,  the  ‘catch’  of  those 
"fishers  of  men"  (Mark  1.17),  the  apostles  (12). 

As  for  the  star  on  the  reverse  of  Fig.  3,  this  is  probably  another  allusion  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  two  of  whose  many  titles  are  Stella  Maris  = Star  of  the  Sea  (13a)  and  Stella 
Matutina  = Morning  Star  (13b). 


> 


A modern  use  of  the  anchor  symbol  on  a bronze  medal  which  would  quite  clearly 
have  found  its  market  amongst  seafarers  is  that  shown  VA  times  actual  size  in  Fig. 
5.  Note  the  life-belt  surrounding  the  anchor  - surely  intended  to  symbolise  the 
salvation  quoted  from  Isaiah  12.2. 
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The  sea  and  seafaring  are  very  useful  sources  of  religious  symbols.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  the  fish  and  anchor  symbols  just  mentioned,  we  find  the  Church  symbolised  by  a 
Ship  with,  naturally,  a cruciform  mast  (14a).  This  is  another  ancient  symbol,  found 
in  the  catacombs.  The  symbolism  derives  partly  from  the  saving  of  mankind  in 
Noah’s  Ark,  and  partly  from  Christ’s  saving  of  his  disciples  in  the  storm- tossed  ship 
of  Matthew  8.24ff,  which  nautical  episode  finds  its  way  onto  "mariners’  charms"  (15). 
In  both  cases  the  Ship  becomes  the  Church  via  the  notion  of  salvation,  and  if  the 
Church  is  a ship,  well,  surely  Heaven  is  the  perfect  harbour  (14b). 


Fig.  6 

Another  interesting  example  of  nautical  symbolism  is  the  German  silver  piece  shown 
actual  size  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  of  late  19th  or  early  20th  century  date.  It  uses  the 
lighthouse  (16)  as  a symbol,  thus  mixing  nautical  symbolism  with  the  equally  useful 
symbolism  of  light. 

The  obverse  depicts  an  open  Bible  resting  on  a crucifix  laying  on  an  altar.  The  open 
pages  of  the  Bible  bear  the  inscription  EV.  JOH.KAP.  1 - ie.  John  chapter  1 - a 
chapter  which  contains  various  symbolic  references  to  light  in  relation  to  Christ, 
notably  that  he  is  "the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world"  (v.9).  In  the  exergue  is  PS.  119.  V.  105  - ie  Psalm  119,  verse  105,  which 
reads: 


"Thy  word  is  a lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a light  unto  my  path." 

The  obverse  and  reverse  legends,  run  together,  are  a rendering  of  this  verse  in 
German: 

"SEIN  WORT  SEI  DEINES  FUSSES  LEUCHTE,  UND  EEN  LICHT 
AUF  DEINEM  WEGE." 

The  significance  of  the  lighthouse  and  the  ship  are  thus  clear. 

One  of  the  best  known  religious  symbols  is  the  Lamb  of  God  (Agnus  Dei),  a nice 
example  of  which  is  shown  on  the  obverse  of  the  modem  aluminium  medal  depicted 
actual  size  in  Fig.,7.  The  Lamb  of  God,  of  course,  is  Christ,  as  in  those  well-known 
words  of  John  the  Baptist,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world"  (John  1.29).  The  Lamb  as  symbolic  of  Christ  also  features  in  the  likes  of 
Rev.  17.14. 
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Fig.  7 


The  symbolism  arises  ultimately  from  the  ancient  Jewish  custom  of  sacrificing  the 
Paschal  Lamb  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews  from  Egypt.  Readers  will  recall  that  in  Exodus  12.1-13  God  instructed  each 
Jewish  household  to  sacrifice  a lamb,  eat  it,  and  smear  the  doorposts  of  their  houses 
with  its  blood,  so  that  at  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  he  would  recognise  those  houses 
and  pass  over  them.  Thus  Christ  became  the  Lamb  who  was  sacrificed  at  the 
Crucifixion,  his  blood,  in  effect,  delivering  Mankind  from  their  ‘Egypt’  of  sin  and 
death  - hence  the  dragon  is  overcome  "by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb"  in  Rev.  12.11. 

The  connection  between  the  sacrifice  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Paschal  Lamb  was 
further  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  Crucifixion  actually  took  place  at  the  time  of 
the  Passover  (Matthew  26.2).  Indeed,  the  Last  Supper  was  a passover  meal  (Matthew 
26. 17ff),  and  Christ’s  institution  of  the  Eucharist  seemingly  took  its  lead  from  that 
sacrificial  lamb  of  the  Book  of  Exodus  - "this  is  my  body.. .this  is  my  blood.. .which 
is  shed.. .for  the  remission  of  sins"  (Matthew  26.26-28).  Thus  there  is  indeed  a 
connection  between  the  Lamb  of  God  on  the  obverse  of  Fig.  7,  and  the  chalice  and 
host  on  its  reverse.  Thus,  too,  is  explained  that  curious  verse  of  1 Corinthians  5.7: 
"Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us." 

Finally,  there  is  another  Biblical  verse  which  has  some  bearing  on  the  image  of  Christ 
as  the  sacrificial  lamb,  and  that  is  Isaiah  53.7:  "he  is  brought  as  a lamb  to  the 
slaughter."  This  came  to  be  seen  as  an  Old  Testament  prophecy  of  Christ’s 
crucifixion,  just  as  Isaiah  7.14  ("a  virgin  shall  conceive...")  was  prophetic  of  his  birth. 


Fig.  8 
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The  interrelation  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  Lamb  of  God  and  the  Eucharist  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  bronze  medal  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  8,  which  relates  to  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  (17).  On  the  obverse  we  have  the 
Crucifixion,  with  its  Lamb-of-God  legend  taken  from  John  1.29  (quoted  earlier).  On 
the  reverse  are  the  host  and  chalice  of  the  Eucharist.  Note  the  Sun  and  Moon  above 
the  Cross  on  the  obverse  (cf.  Fig.  1),  and  the  Alpha  (A)  and  Omega  (co)  below  it,  in 
reference  to  Revelation  1.8  (18). 


Fig.  9 


The  aluminium  medal  shown 
actual  size  in  Fig.  9 also  relates 
to  this  Confraternity.  Its  reverse 
again  merges  the  Eucharist  and 
Crucifixion  themes  - this  time  a 
miniature  image  of  Christ 
crucified  is  superimposed  on  the 
host  (19a)  contained  in  an 
elaborate  monstrance.  The 
obverse  is  a standard  image  of 
Christ  revealing  his  Sacred  Heart 
(20a)  - the  connection  here 
presumably  being  that  Christ’s 
supreme  love  of  Man  was 
demonstrated  by  his  self-sacrifice 
at  the  Crucifixion  (19b). 


Another  wonderful  example  interlinking  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Eucharist  is  the  silver 
medal  shown  11 h times  actual  size  in  Fig.  10.  The  obverse  shows  the  Cross  draped 
in  a cloth  (21),  surrounded  by  angels  who  appear  to  be  holding  the  instruments  of  the 
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Passion  - the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the  Lance,  the  Sponge-tipped  Reed,  the  Hammer  and 
Nails  (1),  with  legend  OMNES  SANCTI  ANGELI  O.P.N.  = All  Holy  Angels  pray  for 
us.  Note  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  pierced  by  a sword,  at  the  base  of  the  Cross 
(20b),  paralleled  by  the  Mater  Dolorosa  in  Fig.  1.  On  the  reverse  we  have  a 
monstrance  (again,  cf.  Fig.  1)  being  attended  by  angels  with  the  legend  ECCE  PANIS 
ANGELORUM  VERE  PANIS  FILIORUM  = Behold  the  Bread  of  Angels,  truly  the 
Bread  of  Sons  - words  which,  Michael  Hackett  tells  me,  are  an  abbreviation  of  the 
first  three  lines  of  one  of  the  eucharistic  hymns  composed  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  for 
the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 


Fig.  11 
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But  let’s  get  back  to  the  Lamb  of  God  - or  rather,  to  sheep.  The  obverse  of  the 
bronze  medal  shown  1 Vi  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  11  is  another  well-known  but  rather 
different  symbolic  use  of  the  sheep.  Here  Christ  is  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  his 
followers  ("flock")  are  his  sheep.  (The  sheep  not  being  renowned  for  its  intelligence, 
this  is  perhaps  not  the  most  flattering  of  images  for  us  today,  but  there  it  is.)  The 
Good  Shepherd  is  an  ancient  image,  instituted  by  Christ  himself  in  John  10.1  Iff  ("I 
am  the  good  shepherd...")  and  picked  up  again  in  John  21.17,  where  Christ  says  to 
Peter  "feed  my  sheep."  Again,  in  Hebrews  13.20  Christ  is  "that  great  shepherd  of  the 
sheep",  and  almost  inevitably  one  recalls  that  famous  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  in 
Matthew  18.1 2ff . The  Good  Shepherd  is  a favourite  theme  of  catacombal  art,  and  the 
medal  of  Fig.  1 1 has  an  ancient  precursor  in  Fig.  12,  a wall  painting  from  the 


Fig.  12 
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catacomb  of  Domitilla.  As  with  so  many  other  New  Testament  images  and  symbols, 
the  Good  Shepherd  has  an  Old  Testament  forerunner  in  Isaiah  40.11: 

"He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a shepherd:  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with 
his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that 
are  with  young." 

The  reverse  of  Fig.  11  bears  the  words  of  John  1.29,  already  dealt  with  above.  In 
tiny  letters  at  the  base  of  the  reverse  is  the  name  of  the  manufacturer:  N.P.O.  / 42 
ANN  ST.  BELFAST.  The  initials  N.P.O.  stand  for  Northern  Publishing  Office,  and 
they  produced  such  religious  medals  (there  are  many  types)  for  use  in  Sunday 
Schools,  as  token  prizes  for  children,  in  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  century  and 
possibly  in  the  late  19th  century  (22). 


A number  of  other  religious  symbols  feature  on  the  aluminium  medal  shown  VA  times 
actual  size  in  Fig.  13,  and  which  relates  to  St.  Peter’s  basilica  in  Rome,  as  will 
become  clear  as  we  work  our  way  around  it. 

The  obverse  shows  a pair  of  crossed  keys  athwart  a papal  tiara  and  the  Crown  of 
Thoms  - a neat  contrast  of  head-gear!  The  crossed  keys  and  tiara  are,  of  course,  a 
very  familiar  feature  of  papal  coins.  The  obverse  legend,  starting  at  9 o’clock  and 
reading  clockwise,  reads  TU  ES  PETRUS  ET  SUPER  H.  PETRAM  AEDIFICABO 
ECCLESIAM  MEAM  = "You  are  Peter  and  upon  this  rock  I will  build  my  church", 
which  is  the  first  h,alf  of  Matthew  16.18.  The  legend  on  the  arms  of  the  obverse  cross 
reads:  TIBI  DABO  CLAVES  REGNI  COELORUM  = "I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven",  which  is  the  first  sentence  of  Matthew  16.19,  and  the 
origin  of  those  symbolic  keys. 

The  second  half  of  Matthew  16.18  is  to  be  found  in  the  reverse  marginal  legend:  ET 
PORTAE  INFERI  NON  PR^EVALEBUNT  CONTRA  EAM  = "and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it"  (ie  the  Church). 

In  the  centre  of  the  reverse  is  an  inverted  cross  athwart  two  crossed  palms  of 
martyrdom.  St.  Peter  was,  it  is  said,  martyred  in  Rome  in  AD  64  or  shortly  after,  by 
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being  crucified  upside  down.  The  legend  in  the  small  inner  circle  around  the  cross 
reads:  S. PETRI  SEDES  APOSTOLICA  = the  Apostolic  Seat  of  St.  Peter,  hence 
Rome.  The  legend  on  the  arms  of  the  reverse  cross  reads:  CHR1STUS  VI  NOT, 
CHRISTUS  REGNAT,  CHRISTUS  IMPERAT  - the  one  CHRISTUS  on  the  medal 
is  to  be  used  three  times  - meaning  "Christ  conquers,  Christ  reigns,  Christ 
commands",  which  appears  to  be  an  acclamation  dating  from  about  the  eighth  century 
(23). 


The  keys,  actually  being  held  by  St.  Peter, 
feature  on  the  bronze  medal  shown  actual  size 
in  Fig.  14,  and  which  is  probably  of  early  19th 
century  date.  The  reverse  of  the  medal  shows 
St.  Paul  holding  a book  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other.  The  former  represents  the 
Pauline  Epistles  and  the  latter  the  instrument  of 
his  martyrdom  - he  is  said  to  have  been 
beheaded  at  Rome  under  Nero.  St.  Peter  with 
his  keys  and  St.  Paul  with  his  sword  also  feature 
in  the  woodcut  by  Albrecht  Diirer  shown  in  Fig. 
15.  They  are  standing  either  side  of  St.  Veronica,  who  holds  that  famous  cloth 
bearing  the  miraculous  imprint  of  Christ’s  face  (24). 


Fig.  14 


Fig.  15 


Notes. 

(1)  "Symbols  of  the  Passion",  NI  Bulletin , January  2000,  p.17-25 

(2)  "The  Seven  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin",  NI  Bulletin,  November  1997,  p.288-290. 
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(3)  There  are  at  least  three  woodcuts  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Albrecht  Diirer  which 
have  the  Sun  and  Moon  in  attendance.  See  W.  Kurth,  The  Complete 
Woodcuts  of  Albrecht  Diirer  (1963),  nos.  87,  88  & 125.  For  an  example  in 
painting,  see  that  by  the  so-called  Master  of  St.  Veronica  reproduced  in  R. 
Suckale  & M.  Weniger,  Painting  of  the  Gothic  Era  (1999),  p.95. 

(4)  a)  George  Ferguson,  Signs  and  Symbols  in  Christian  Art  (1961),  p.45  (entry 
"Sun  and  Moon"),  b)  & c)  Jennifer  Speake,  The  Dent  Dictionary  of  Symbols 
in  Christian  Art  (1994),  p.134  (entry  "Sun"). 

(5)  "Symbols  of  the  Eucharist",  NI  Bulletin,  December  1999,  p.275-7. 

(6)  "The  Immaculate  Conception",  NI  Bulletin , December  1998,  p.305-311. 

(7)  "Religious  Medals  I:  Visions",  NI  Bulletin,  June  1997,  p.156-7. 

(8)  See  the  article  cited  in  note  7 (p.  154- 156)  and  "On  Sacred  Hearts",  NI 
Bulletin,  July  2001,  p.193-203. 

(9)  "Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel",  NI  Bulletin,  May  1999,  p.111-115. 

(10)  For  an  interesting  example  of  this  symbolism,  see  the  Mizpah  charm  in  "From 
the  Junk  Box"  in  NI  Bulletin,  October  1997,  p.262.  See  also  "The  Cryptic 
Medals  of  St.  Benedict"  in  NI  Bulletin,  May  1998,  p.145  (Fig.  3)  for  an 
anchor-cross. 

(11)  See  the  article  "Anchor"  in  C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al..  The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  (1907-1914),  vol.l,  p.462,  for  a full  account. 

(12)  The  most  famous  piece  of  Christian  fish-symbolism  rests  on  the  fact  that  the 

Greek  word  for  fish,  * L'y.Ov'S  , is  an  acrostic  for  ’ Lqo-ov-s  Xpi-cr-ro  s 
©<£o-u  ‘Tlos  p = Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour.  The  fish  is 

thus  variously  said  to  have  been  a miniature  profession  of  faith  and/or  a secret 
sign  by  which  the  early  Christians  could  safely  recognise  each  other  in  a 
hostile  pagan  world.  It  is  not  clear  exactly  when  this  acrostic  was  discovered, 
or  by  whom,  but  by  the  late  second  and  early  third  centuries  AD  it  was 
sufficiently  well  known  for  Tertullian  to  talk  of  Christians  as  "little  fishes, 
after  the  image  of  our  ’lyStrs  , Jesus  Christ"  being  ‘bom’  in  the  water  of 
baptism  (see  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  article  "Fish",  vol.6,  p.83;  also  J. 
Danielou,  Primitive  Christian  Symbols  (1964),  p.50ff.)  The  fish  thus  became 
a symbol  associated  with  baptism,  "for,  just  as  the  fish  cannot  live  except  in 
water,  the  true  Christian  cannot  live  save  through  the  waters  of  baptism” 
(Ferguson,  p.18).  From  here  to  the  "fishers  of  men"  is  but  a short  step 
(Speake  p.55). 

(13)  a)  The  name  Mary  is  the  English  form  of  the  Hebrew  Miriam,  which  was 
interpreted  by  St.  Jerome  as  meaning  "Star  of  the  Sea"  (Stella  Maris  in  Latin). 
This  interpretation  - one  of  many  possible  - became  a popular  one,  so  that  by 
the  12th  century  St.  Bernard  could  write:  "if  you  find  yourself  being  tossed 
about  in  the  gales  and  storms  of  this  world’s  waters.. ..fix  your  eyes  on  the 
brightness  of  this  star. ..call  to  Mary."  See  Donald  Attwater,  A Dictionary  of 
Mary  (1957),  articles  "Name  of  Mary"  (p.200-201)  and  "Star  of  the  Sea" 
(p.277-278). 
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b)  "Stella  Matutina"  is  a reference  to  Mary  contained  in  the  Litany  of  Loreto. 
The  idea  is  that  the  Morning  Star  (Mary)  heralds  the  coming  Sun  (Christ  = the 
Light  of  the  World  etc.)  Thus  "when  she  appears  in  the  darkness,  we  know 
that  He  is  close  at  hand"  (Attwater,  article  "Morning  Star",  p.  193).  For  a use 
of  the  Marian  Morning  Star  symbol  see  "St.  Teresa  of  Lisieux  in  NI  Bulletin, 
October  2000,  p.277-282  (Fig.  3 & p.279). 

(14)  Ferguson,  op.  cit.:  a)  p.180-181;  b)  p.42. 

(15)  See  "Religious  Medals  III:  More  on  St.  George  and  Mariners’  Charms"  in  NI 
Bulletin,  September  1997,  p.233-237. 


(16) 


I thought  this  was  a modem  idea,  but  apparently  it  does  have  at  least  one 
ancient  forerunner  - see  Fabrizio  Mancinelli,  The  Catacombs  of  Rome  and  the 
Origins  of  Christianity  (1994),  p.7  (his  Fig.  11,  here  reproduced  - minus 
inscription  - as  my  Fig.  16.) 


(17)  The  original  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  founded  in  Rome  in 
the  early  16th  century,  its  aim  being  to  promote  public  devotion  to  the  Holy 
Eucharist.  Its  eventual  aim  was  to  establish  a branch  of  the  Confraternity  "in 
every  parish"  - see  M.  Walsh,  A Dictionary  of  Devotions  (1993),  article 
"Blessed  Sacrament,  Archconfratemity  of",  p.43.  The  medals  in  Figs.  8 & 9 
apparently  relate  to  a modem  English  branch  of  this  organisation. 


(18) 


Inside  the  great  cathedral  of  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  Spain,  above  the  so- 

called  Holy  Door  or  Door  of  the  Saint,  is  a sculpted 
roundel  somewhat  as  in  Fig.  17.  In  the  quadrants  of  a 
cross,  the  ends  of  whose  arms  appear  to  be  embellished 
with  scallop  shells  (the  special  emblem  of  St.  James  - 
see  "To  be  a Pilgrim  II"  in  NI  Bulletin,  May  2000, 
p.145-149),  we  have  the  Sun  and  Moon  plus  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  much  as  in  Fig.  8 above.  What  makes  Fig. 
17  of  particular  interest  to  numismatists,  though,  is  its 
coin-like  form  and  the  similarity  of  its  layout  to  a 
number  of  medieval  coins.  The  particular  examples  that 
sprang  to  my  mind  were  the  French  deniers  of  12th  to 
13th  century  Champagne  (the  Counts  of  Provins),  and 
most  particularly  the  piece  shown  1 Yi  times  actual  size 
in  Fig.  18,  which  is  actually  a denier  struck  at  Rome  in 
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the  12th  century  in  imitation  of 
the  Champagne  type  (=  F.  Poey 
d’Avant,  Monnaies  Feodales  de 
France  (1858-1862),  pi.  139,  no. 
1).  The  Champagne  deniers  do 
not  all  follow  precisely  the  same 
layout,  of  course  - one  has  two 
pellets  with  the  alpha  and  omega 
(pi.  138,  no  .16);  another  two 
crescents  with  the  alpha  and 
omega  (pi.  138,  no.  24)  - but 
nevertheless  the  resemblance  between  the  formats  of  the  obverse  of  Fig.  18  and  the 
roundel  of  Fig.  17  is  interesting,  and  one  wonders  if  there  is  any  connection  between 
them.  I should  perhaps  add  as  a cautionary  note,  though,  that  I know  of  only  one 
medieval  Spanish  coin  that  follows  the  format  of  Fig.  17  and  that  not  exactly:  a billon 
dinero  of  Alfonso  I of  Aragon  (1104-1134),  which  has  two  stars  plus  the  alpha  and 
omega  in  the  quadrants  of  its  cross  (J.  R.  Cayon  & C.  Castan,  Monedas  Espaholas 
(1991),  no.986).  Readers’  comments  are  invited. 

Another  interesting  numismatic  relative 
of  Fig.  17,  is  shown  VA  times  actual  size 
in  Fig.  19.  This  is  a denier  of  Stephan  V 
of  Hungary  (1270-1272)  and  Joachim 
Pectari  of  Slovenia,  minted  at  Zagreb  in 
Slovenia  (then  a dependency  of 
Hungary).  It  is  the  reverse  that  concerns 
us  here,  for  it  shows  a double-armed 
(patriarchal)  cross  attended  by  a star  (or 
the  Sun?)  and  a crescent  (the  Moon).  In 
the  lower  field  are  the  heads  of  the  two 
kings  facing  each  other.  The  obverse  shows  a pine  martin.  (D.  M.  Metcalf,  Coinage 
ofS.E.  Europe  (1979),  p.l46ff;  P.  Grierson,  Coins  of  Medieval  Europe  (1991),  p.  132-3). 

(19)  Compare  the  medal  and  print  featured  as  Figs.  8 & 9 in  "Digressions  on  a 
Theme  of  the  Crucifixion:  IV"  in  NI  Bulletin , February  2001,  p.33-39.  which 
a)  superimpose  the  crucified  Christ  on  a host;  and  b)  use  the  symbolism  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  to  represent  Christ’s  love  for  mankind. 

(20)  "On  Sacred  Hearts",  NI  Bulletin,  July  2001,  a)  p.193;  b)  p.195. 

(21)  On  the  interpretation  of  which  see  "Digressions  on  a Theme  of  the 
Crucifixion:  I"  in  NI  Bulletin,  August  2000,  p.223-230;  and  "Symbols  of  the 
Passion",  as  note  1,  p.  18,  p.22  & p.24-5. 

(22)  Token  Corresponding  Society  Bulletin  vol.l,  no.7  (Oct.  1972),  p.  1 62-3;  vol.l, 
no.8  (Dec.  1972/Jan.  1973),  p.186;  vol.l,  no.9  (Mar.  1973),  p.208;  vol.l,  no. 
10  (May/June  1973),  p.230;  also  R.  N.  P.  Hawkins,  A Dictionary  of  Makers 
of  British  Metallic  Tickets,  Checks,  Medalets,  Tallies  and  Counters,  1788-1910 
(1989),  p.228-9. 

(23)  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  article  "Acclamation"  (vol.l,  p.98). 

(24)  "St.  Veronica  and  the  Edessa  File",  NI  Bulletin,  October  1998,  p.256-263. 


Fig.  18 
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INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SIAM  AND  CHINA 

Georg  H.  Forster,  Frankenthal,  Germany,  NI  # 2584 

At  first  glance  you  see  a small  flat  silvery  dish,  on  the  outside  more  or  less  smooth, 
inside  however  with  many  stamps  or  chops;  diameter  about  1 Vi  inches,  over  1/3  of 
an  inch  deep  at  the  center. 

Is  it  really  a coin"  Yes,  no  doubt  and  it  can  tell  a story! 


8 Reales  1857  Guanajuato  with  about  50  Chinese  chops  on  obverse. 
Chakra”  and  "Mongkut"  countermarks  from  Siam  on  reverse. 

Looking  more  closely  one  can  identify  a Mexican  8 Reales  from  the  19th  century. 
Although  the  obverse  design  with  the  eagle-snake-cactus  motif  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  can  hardly  be  seen  any  more  due  to  the  innumerable  chops,  the  reverse 
design  with  the  liberty  cap  and  the  surrounding  rays  of  the  sun  has  survived  in 
somewhat  better  shape.  Further  examination  reveals  "..57",  the  last  two  digits  of  the 
year  as  well  as  the  assayer  initials  "P.F.". 

Conclusion:  the  coin  must  have  been  minted  in  Guanajuato,  the  capital  of  the 

Mexican  state  of  the  same  name,  the  only  Mexican  mint  with  the  assayer  initials  P.F. 
(1)  in  1857.  The  Guanajuato  mint,  founded  when  Mexico  was  fighting  for  its 
independence  from  Spain,  was  together  with  Zacatecas  the  main  source  of  gold  and 
silver  coinage  in  the  young  Republic  of  Mexico. 

And  something  more  has  survived  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin:  two  rare 

counterstamps!  The  royal  marks  "Chakra"  and  "Mongkut",  of  Rama  IV,  king  of  Siam 
from  1851  to  1868.  King  Rama  m had  already  signed  a trade  and  friendship  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.  But  it  was  the  so  called  "Bowring  Treaty"  (named  after  the 
British  ambassador  Sir  John  Bowring)  which  brought  about  a strong  increase  in  trade 
with  Siam;  so  strong  that  large  quantities  of  foreign  coins,  mostly  from  Latin 
America,  came  into  Siam.  Siamese  merchants  and  traders  not  accustomed  to  these 
coins  were  reluctant  to  accept  them.  King  Mongkut  (Rama  IV)  therefore  permitted 
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Enlarged  Siam  countermarks:  "Chakra"  and  "Mongkut" 

the  merchants  either  to  have  these  coins  restruck  as  Siamese  coinage  or  to  have  them 
counterstamped  with  the  royal  marks  "Chakra"  and  "Mongkut"  to  enable  them  to 
circulate  freely.  This  is  what  happened  to  our  8 Reales  from  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 


This  was  however  not  the  end  of  its  voyages.  From  Bangkok  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
China  trade,  which  had  required  large  quantities  of  Latin  American  silver  from  the 
18th  century  already.  Chinese  merchants  and  money  traders  used  to  perform  quality 
tests  of  foreign  silver  coins  and  if  found  up  to  standard  to  mark  them  with  their  signs, 
the  so  called  "chops"  - what  happened  to  our  coin  with  a vengeance:  more  than  50 
chops  can  be  counted,  some  of  them  as  adjacent  doubles.  Such  heavy  chopping  may 
well  have  occurred  in  the  port  of  Foochow,  a place  about  which  Eduard  Kann  reports 
"a  feature  of  Foochow  is  the  chopped,  or  rather  the  scooped,  the  scraped,  the  cut,  the 
punched  dollar.  Such  maltreatment  often  obliterates  all  trace  of  the  original  markings, 
some  assuming  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a mushroom  suffering  from  smallpox." 


In  many  instances  coins  received  so  many  chops  that  they  eventually  broke  into 
pieces,  the  splinters  then  only  being  used  as  "broken  dollars"  on  a weight  basis. 


The  author  is  happy  that  the  8 Reales  Guanajuato  1857  P.F.  escaped  that  fate  and  can 
tell  its  story  today. 


Note. 


(1)  The  names  of  the  assayers  "P"  and  "F"  are  still  unknown. 


Sources: 

Krause,  Chester  L.  and  Mishler,  Clifford.  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  19th 
Century,  2nd  edition,  pp. 835-839. 

Kann,  Eduard.  The  Currencies  of  China,  edition  1978,  appendix  IV,  pp.502-503. 
Money  Museum,  Bank  Negara  Malalysia,  Jaloan  Dato’Onn,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia. 
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GRESHAM’S  LAW  AND  THE  FIRST  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
COINS:  The  Crowning  over  Debasement? 

A Review  Article  by  David  B.  Fiero 

Necessity  Coinage  of  Guatemala:  Seventeenth  to  Nineteenth 

Centuries.  By  J.  Roberto  Jovel.  116  pages.  San  Salvador,  El 

Salvador,  2001. 

Despite  the  relatively  short  length  of  Necessity  Coinage,  Salvadoran  author  Roberto 
Jovel  has  accomplished  a number  of  goals  with  this,  only  his  latest  in  a series  of 
works  on  Central  American  numismatics  rapidly  setting  a new  standard  in  this 
growing  field.  First  of  all,  he  has  summarized  the  vast  literature  of  those  who  came 
before,  starting  with  writings  long  considered  as  the  "classics"  of  Latin  America,  such 
as  those  of  the  "universalists"  Jos6  Toribio  Medina  and  Humberto  Burzio.  He  takes 
careful  note  to  give  their  due  to  specialists  such  as  Kurt  Prober,  Raul  Gurdidn  and 
Arnaldo  Cunietti-Ferrando,  who  wrote  widely  on  Guatemalan,  Costa  Rican  and 
Argentinean  numismatics,  respectively.  Nor  does  he  neglect  Anglophone  authors 
from  Holland  Wallace  and  Charles  Robinson  to  Horace  Flatt  and  Dale  Seppa. 

In  terms  of  the  power  of  "synthesis"  in  his  writings,  Jovel  is  among  the  best  Latin 
American  authors  writing  today,  especially  when  one  considers  that  his  books  often 
appear  in  both  English  and  Spanish  editions,  the  mark  of  a mature,  "globalized" 
researcher.  Another  facet  of  his  writing  is  that  while  a single,  coherent  narrative 
voice  tells  the  tale,  no  effort  is  made  to  hide  the  fact  that  an  entire  team  of  specialists 
from  a number  of  Spanish-  and  English-speaking  countries  have  made  contributions, 
from  providing  photographs  and  making  available  their  collections,  to  helping  to 
access  obscure  archives  from  all  manner  of  governmental,  university,  regional  and 
private  sources  in  a number  of  countries. 

Anyone  who  has  appeared  at  the  doorstep  of  an  archive  in  search  of  information 
knows  .the  "legwork"  involved,  which  includes  considerable  "finger  walking"  and 
eyestrain  as  well.  All  the  greater  is  the  eventual  thrill  of  discovery  once  new 
information  is  accessed.  The  perusal  of  these  often  dusty  "legajos",  which  range  from 
original  documents  to  copies  of  lost  copies  of  long-forgotten  originals,  often  barely 
legible  and  ordered  in  an  arcane,  idiosyncratic  style,  can  prove  unavoidable  when 
conducting  original  research  in  any  country.  This  is  all  the  more  the  case  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  world.  Often,  North  American  numismatists  only  become  aware  of 
these  sources  when  the  rewards  are  the  discovery  of  a treasure  galleon  found  after 
years  of  deciphering  the  contents  of  the  Archives  of  the  Indies  in  Seville;  those  who 
have  written  historical  or  literary  dissertations  have,  similarly,  spent  months  at 
national  libraries  such  as  the  "Biblioteca  Nacional"  in  Madrid.  In  Jovel’s  case,  a 
veritable  team  of  cooperating  scholars  have  come  together.  With  financial  gain  out 
of  the  question,  fellowship  becomes  both  the  key  and  the  reward,  along  with  the 
eventually  published  work. 

Necessity  Coinage,  by  its  very  nature,  has  always  been  a product  of  "extreme" 
historical  situations,  such  as  moments  in  which  nations  were  made,  broken,  realigned 
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or  reaffirmed.  Usually,  new  elements  are  superimposed  upon  older,  existing  media 
of  exchange.  The  first  distinction,  something  most  of  us  learn  and  then  forget,  is 
summed  up  as  follows:  "A  counterpunch  showing  a local  design  is  normally  used  for 
these  purposes.  When  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  local  government  is  placed  on  a foreign 
coin,  the  latter  is  called  a counterstamped  coin.  When  a different  type  of  mark  is 
used,  the  coin  is  said  to  be  countermarked." 

Jovel  further  distinguishes  two  other  types  of  necessity  coins.  Provisional  coins  are 
those  with  a metallic  content  lower  than  that  called  for  in  a given  monetary  system, 
due  to  temporary  economic  conditions.  When  the  political  situation  is  so  extreme  as 
to  constitute  a state  of  siege,  in  times  of  war,  the  besieged  entity  has  often  resorted 
to  the  use  of  obsidional  coins.  As  we  know  from  several  fine  articles  which  have 
appeared  over  the  last  year  or  so  in  international  numismatic  journals  written  in 
English,  obsidional  coinage  need  not  be  traditional  metallic  "coinage"  at  all,  but  rather 
of  any  material  at  hand  which  can  carry  an  embossed  "stamp",  including  - to  cite  but 
one  example  - leather  in  the  case  of  the  eighty-year  rebellion  of  the  Low  Countries 
against  Spain,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Most  of  the  Guatemalan  necessity  coinage  described  by  Jovel  does,  however,  consist 
of  counterstamps  of  the  national  arms  of  Guatemala  upon  various  Latin  American 
silver  coins  of  all  epochs.  Most  collectors  of  world  coinage  have  noticed,  in 
particular,  the  use  of  the  small,  "half  bit"  or  "medio  real"  dies  of  1894,  bearing  the 
image  of  a "Seated  Liberty"  and  "Quetzal  bird"  design,  respectively,  stamped  onto 
large  crown-sized  silver  coins,  especially  "soles"  of  Peru,  during  and  following  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Especially  interesting,  however  - as  it  has, 
hitherto,  not  yet  been  recognized  as  such  - is  the  strong  case  the  author  makes  for 
counterstamped  Peruvian  cob  two  real  coinage  of  the  Lima  and  Potosi  mints  from  the 
last  third  of  the  sixteenth  century  onward,  as  the  first  Guatemalan,  and  thus  in  fact  the 
very  first  Central  American  coins.  The  chapter  entitled  "The  Large  Crown 
Counterstamp  in  1663"  is  easily  the  most  originally  researched,  and  thus 
numismatically  significant  section  of  the  entire  book,  both  in  terms  of  its  methodology 
and  its  results. 

Although  most  of  the  world’s  silver  - and  thus,  in  an  age  of  coins  of  intrinsic  value, 
most  of  the  world’s  money  - continued  to  be  derived  from  the  output  of  the  fabled 
"mountain  of  silver"  in  Potosi  (present  day  Bolivia),  by  the  end  of  the  1640s  it  was 
clear  that  this  source  was  anything  but  inexhaustible.  Even  more  exhausted  was  the 
Spanish  nation.  This  was  especially  true  of  its  monarchy,  literally  weakened  in  mind 
and  body  from  a century  of  easy  living  and  inbreeding,  its  military,  once  feared  and 
now  reduced  to  a force  of  mercenaries,  with  the  proud  naval  escorts  of  the  Plate  fleets 
beset  by  northern  European  freebooters. 

In  the  age  of  mercantile  commerce,  no  amount  of  silver  could  continue  to  provide  a 
life  of  luxury  to  a nation  which  had  lost  the  battle  for  world  trade  to  other  seafaring 
nations  on  the  North  Atlantic,  principally  Holland  and  England,  and  whose 
bureaucracy  no  longer  feared,  much  less  respected  its  King.  While  in  France,  Louis 
XIV,  the  "Sun  King",  consolidated  his  nation  through  the  centralization  symbolized 
by  Versailles,  the  reigns  of  power  had  been  so  relaxed  in  Castile  that  Spanish 
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dominions  such  as  Portugal  and  Catalonia  were  in  open  revolt  by  1648.  In  far  off 
Peru,  the  bonds  which  the  capital  in  Lima,  the  "City  of  Kings"  symbolized  by  a star 
on  the  coinage,  exerted  over  the  assayers  had  likewise  been  loosened.  These  men 
who  had  once  controlled  the  world’s  money  supply  from  on  high,  from  their  perch 
in  the  ratified  air  of  Potosf  above  13,000  feet.  Long  the  world’s  standard  in  terms  of 
silver  fineness  at  .9031  - note  that  the  other  principal  silver-producing  former  Spanish 
colony,  Mexico,  held  to  this  standard  until  1905  - the  temptation  to  maintain  their 
inflated  lifestyle  proved  too  much  to  resist.  Debasement  ensued,  until  the  coins 
continued  only  two-thirds  silver. 

That  this  occurred  despite  the  fact  that  the  assayers  - whose  initials  on  the  coins 
vouched  for  their  purity  - were  putting  their  own  lives  on  the  line  by  so  doing  only 
shows  the  pervasive  extent  of  the  corruption.  By  the  mid  1640s,  the  silver  of  Potosf 
was  becoming  internationally  discredited,  a situation  which  would  have  dire 
consequences  for  Spain’s  rapidly  descending  position  on  the  European  stage.  By 
1650,  King  Phillip  IV  had  sent  in  officials  to  rectify  the  situation.  Indeed,  several 
assayers  found  guilty  of  debasement  were  summarily  executed,  and  henceforth,  the 
large  crown-sized  "pieces  of  eight"  were  revalued  at  six  reals,  and  those  of  four,  at 
three.  It  would  seem  that  the  worst  days  had  passed. 

Not  until  liberation  from  Spain  was  achieved  several  centuries  later,  in  fact 
immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  "Liberator"  (and  Bolivia’s  namesake)  Simon 
Bolivar,  in  1830,  would  debasement  again  occur  to  this  extent.  As  the  well-known 
writings  of  Horace  Flatt  emphasize,  this  "feeble  money"  ("moneda  feble")  was 
likewise,  ironically,  at  the  same  level  of  .666.  In  the  words  of  Yogi  Berra,  it  would 
be  "deja  vu  all  over  again",  except  that  this  reoccurrence  of  "the  sign  of  the  beast" 
would  never  be  prosecuted.  Although  this  writer  feels  that  it  was  the  lack  of  value- 
added  industrial  production  which  condemned  the  Spanish  colonies  to  their  eventual, 
sometime  status  as  "banana  republics"  exporting  raw  materials,  true  hard  money 
advocates  would  make  the  case  that  "the  devil  in  the  detail"  of  debasement  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  Andean  countries’  status  as  third- world  nations.  Indeed,  recent  moves 
towards  "dollarization"  in  the  region  would  hardly  serve  to  dissuade  them. 

As  Jovel  points  out,  it  was  difficult  to  correct  the  situation  caused  by  the  debasement 
as  long  as  Gresham’s  Law  applied.  "Good  money",  once  driven  out  by  the  bad,  could 
only  make  inroads  through  absolute  prohibitions  - again  with  all  the  force  of  capital 
punishment  behind  them  - coupled  with  the  return  of  intrinsic  value  coinage  in 
quantity.  Ironically,  it  was  precisely  in  the  1650s  when  the  Guatemalan  economy  was 
to  founder,  for  its  principal  export,  that  of  high  quality  chocolate  - originally  having 
served  as  the  Aztec  Empire’s  "food  of  the  gods"  accessible  only  to  royalty  - was 
undermined  by  large  scale  "dumping"  on  the  world  market  on  the  part  of  Ecuador. 
Thus,  no  new  "good  money"  entered  Guatemalan  commerce  to  replace  the  bad.  On 
the  contrary,  the  province  or  "Audiencia"  served  as  a dumping  ground  for  the  latter. 

This  situation  would  prevail  until  1663.  For  over  ten  years,  the  debased  Potosf  coins 
poured  into  Guatemala.  Gradually,  a two-tier  monetary  system  evolved,  whereby  the 
vast  majority  of  the  indigenous  populace,  descendants  of  the  Mayan  Indians,  were 
tacitly  permitted  to  employ  those  "moclones",  as  the  two  real  pieces  were  popularly 
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known,  in  their  local  markets.  These  pieces  had  never  been  exchanged  for  good 
money,  as  the  larger  "pieces  of  eight"  and  four  reales  comprised  the  initial  recoinages 
at  Potosf,  whereupon  the  fractional  pieces  "invaded"  Guatemala  en  masse.  The  ruling, 
upper-class  Spanish  colonists,  could  only  employ  coins  of  full  intrinsic  value  to 
import  Spanish  goods  or  pay  taxes  to  the  Crown.  For  them  life  as  they  had  known 
it  came  to  a standstill.  Finally,  the  solution  of  creating  sound  money  - the  first 
autochthonous  Guatemalan,  indeed  Central  American  money,  according  to  Jovel  - was 
hit  upon. 

The  idea  of  stamping  the  symbol  of  the  Spanish  "crown"  on  those  pieces  found  to  be 
of  full  value  in  Potosf  and  Lima  had  already  been  in  practice  for  ten  years,  spreading 
gradually  throughout  the  Andean  region  until  today,  nearly  fifty  varieties  of  South 
American,  "small  crown"  counterstamped  coinage  are  known.  Jovel  goes  to  great 
lengths  to  describe  the  process  by  which  a new  variety,  that  of  the  "large  crown",  was 
produced  in  Guatemala  starting  in  1663.  His  methodology,  a type  of  "proof  by 
analogy",  utilizes  a very  novel,  but  convincing  approach.  Formerly,  the  "large  crown" 
pieces  had  been  ascribed  to  regions  as  distant  as  Sweden,  indeed,  wherever  the  coins 
had  turned  up  over  the  ensuing  centuries  in  the  course  of  trade  and  normal  dispersal. 
By  dint  of  his  far-flung  contacts  and  years  of  painstaking  correspondence  and  travel, 
Jovel  has  been  able  to  narrow  down  the  provenance  of  the  "large  crown" 
counterstamps  to  Guatemala.  This  he  accomplishes  by  documenting  their  use  on 
candleholders,  ecclesiastic  vessels,  and  a whole  series  of  "hallmarking"  patterns  on 
objects  whose  origin  was  known  - much  as  the  hallmarks  of  silversmiths  such  as  Paul 
Revere  or  Ephraim  Brasher  are  known  in  the  United  States  - until  only  Guatemala 
remained  as  the  possible  point  of  origin,  or  fabrication.  That  he  can  describe  this 
process  convincingly  to  a reader  - such  as  this  reviewer  - to  whom  hallmarking  is  a 
completely  alien  process,  can  only  be  described  as  a genuine  "tour  de  force"  in  the 
history  of  modern  numismatic  detective  work. 

The  balance  of  Necessity  Coinage  of  Guatemala , some  five  additional  chapters,  deal 
mostly  with  the  nineteenth  century,  which  in  Central  America  was  a time  in  which 
independence  from  Spain  was  gained.  The  balance  of  the  century  saw  first  the 
formation  of  the  Central  American  Foundation,  with  its  beautiful  "sun  and  volcanos" 
coinage,  only  to  subsequendy  enter  a period  of  "civil  wars"  between  centralist  and 
federalist  factions  which  would  result  in  the  independence  of  the  various  Central 
American  nations  we  know  today.  The  resulting  turmoil  saw  the  use  of  ever  changing 
types  of  "necessity  coinage",  each  of  which  is  a fascinating  history  and  numismatic 
lesson  in  its  own  right.  I will  leave  it  to  readers  of  Necessity  Coinage  of  Guatemala 
to  discover  these  on  their  own.  Jovel’ s extensive  writings  continue  to  expand  in 
scope,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  presenting  his  numismatic  indigations  in  English, 
he  will  soon  be  recognized  as  one  of  today’s  leading  researchers  and  writers. 
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BOOK  NEWS  & REVIEWS 


2001  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money,  Modern  Issues  1961-2001,  Volume 
Three,  edited  by  Colin  R.  Bruce  II  and  Neil  Shafer.  The  catalogue  retails  at  US$ 
39.95,  it  is  available  by  mail  for  an  additional  US$  4.00  for  postage  and  handling 
for  U.S.  residents  and  US$  15.00  per  order  plus  US$  5.95  per  book  for  those 
residing  outside  the  United  States  from  the  publisher:  Krause  Publications, 

PR01,  P.O.  Box  5009,  Iola,  Wisconsin  54945-5009,  by  telephone  (715)  445-2214. 
Credit  card  customers  may  call  toll  free  (800)  258-0929. 

The  880  page  (8-1/2  X 11  inches)  soft-covered  catalogue  contains  over  11,000 
listings  of  bank  notes  from  376  note-issuing  authorities,  issued  from  1961-2001. 
More  than  7200  black  and  white  photos  illustrate  the  catalogue. 

Valuations  of  many  scarce  bank  notes  in  the  uncirculated  grade  have  been  increased. 
Even  so,  dealers  usually  sell  scarce  notes  in  unc.  condition  at  higher  prices  than  the 
catalogue  valuations,  when  they  are  fortunate  to  come  across  them.  The  investment 
potential  in  foreign  bank  notes  in  unc.  condition,  especially  the  scarcer  notes,  is  good. 

An  eight  page  color  photo  section  of  the  obverse  sides  of  nearly  80  bank  notes,  each 
from  a different  country,  is  included  to  show  the  beauty  of  world  paper  money  and 
the  currency  printer's  art. 

A short  historical,  political  and  descriptive  text  and  index  map,  situating  the  country, 
are  presented  at  the  top  of  the  page  for  each  country  whose  bank  notes  are  catalogued 
in  this  volume. 

Photographs  of  both  sides  of  nearly  all  type  notes  are  shown.  Included  for  each  bank 
note  description  are:  a catalogue  number,  denomination,  issue  date(s)  and/or  date(s) 
on  note,  printer's  name  where  known,  the  name  of  the  issuing  bank  and  valuations  in 
up  to  three  grades  of  preservation.  Signature,  date  and  other  varieties  are  catalogued. 
Signature  charts  of  actual,  but  enlarged,  signatures  are  given  where  necessary. 
Specimen  notes  are  catalogued.  A three  page  glossary  of  terms  ends  the  catalogue. 

Many  useful  tables  and  data  are  presented  in  the  27  page,  “Introductory  Section” 
including:  a country  index,  an  issuer  and  bank  index,  a user's  guide  for  the  catalogue, 
a grading  guide,  a table  of  standard  international  grading  terminology  and 
abbreviations  for  12  countries,  an  illustrated  country  / bank  identification  guide  of 
three  pages,  a foreign  exchange  table,  an  illustrated  coats  of  arms  and  monetary 
systems  guide  of  six  pages,  security  devices,  dating  including  a Hegira  date 
conversion  chart  and  a chart  of  months  for  many  countries,  a chart  of  international 
numerical  systems,  specimen  notes  and  a listing  of  bank  note  printers. 

Coverage  of  bank  notes  issued  by  governments  of  all  countries  from  1368  to  1960 
is  given  in  Krause  Publications'  “ Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper  Money,  General 
Issues,  Volume  Two"  by  Albert  Pick.  This  1184  page,  hard  covered  catalogue, 
published  in  October  2000,  retails  at  US$  65.00.  If  ordered  by  mail  with  Volume  HI 
(reviewed  above),  U.S.  residents  should  add  US$  2.00  for  postage  for  Volume  II  and 
those  living  elsewhere  should  add  US$  5.00.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  Krause 
Publications  at  the  address  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  review.  If  ordered  alone, 
postal  charges  are  the  same  as  those  given  for  Volume  III. 
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A lengthy  illustrated  catalogue  of  all  publications  issued  by  Krause  Publications  is 
available  free  on  request. 
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2002  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  1901  - Present,  29th  edition,  by  Chester  L. 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler  and  edited  by  Colin  R.  Bruce  II  was  issued  at  the 
end  of  May  2001  at  US$  52.95  retail  by  the  publisher.  Postal  orders  are  an 
additional  US$  4.00  for  postage  and  handling  for  U.S.  residents  and  US$  15  per 
order  plus  US$  5.95  per  book  for  those  residing  outside  the  United  States  from 
the  publisher:  Krause  Publications,  PR01,  P.O.  Box  5009,  Iola,  Wisconsin  54945- 
5009,  by  telephone  (715)  445-2214.  Credit  card  customers  may  call  toll  free  (800) 
258-0929. 

The  “2002  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  1901 -Present”  (29th  edition)  provides 
complete  coverage  of  20th  century  world  coinage,  featuring  updated,  current  prices  for 
virtually  every  coin  produced  from  1901  to  early  2001.  Included  are  current  prices 
of:  circulating  coins,  commemoratives,  bullion  issues,  mint  and  proof  sets,  patterns, 
trial  strikes,  essai  coinage,  coin-like  metallic  issues  and  historically  significant  tokens. 

The  coins  of  more  than  570  countries  are  covered.  The  listings  are  illustrated  by 
more  than  48,000  actual  size  coin  photographs,  which  show  one  or  both  sides  of 
nearly  all  type  coins. 

The  2048  page  book  is  printed  on  8-1/2  X 11  inch  pages  with  a soft  cover  and  is  2- 
1/2  inches  thick. 

The  catalogue  contains  listings  by  date  and  mint  mark  with  mintage  figures  for  world 
coins.  Each  issue  is  valued  in  up  to  four  grades  of  preservation.  There  are  more  than 
one  million  coin  valuations.  Metallic  composition,  precious  metal  weights,  mint 
marks,  privy  marks,  dating  and  design  details  are  given.  Actual  precious  metal 
weights  are  given  for  silver,  gold,  platinum  and  palladium  coins. 

For  each  country,  there  is  an  index  map  locating  it  and  a few  paragraphs  on  its 
history,  geography,  resources  and  exports. 

The  catalogue's  “Introductory  Section”  contains  numerous  charts  and  aids  to  assist 
world  coin  collectors,  among  which  are:  an  illustrated  instant  identifier,  a standard 
international  numerical  systems  chart,  a guide  to  grading  terminology  and 
abbreviations,  a chart  on  intrinsic  weights  of  coins,  a date  conversion  chart,  an 
illustrated  guide  to  Arabic  mint  names  on  coins,  a mint  index,  a coin  denominations 
listing,  a chart  of  coin  sizes,  a listing  of  foreign  exchange  rates  and  a cross  country 
index.  A users  guide  and  a grading  guide  are  also  included. 

Individual  catalogue  volumes,  covering  17th  century,  18th  century,  and  19th  century 
world  coins  are  also  available  from  Krause  Publications,  in  the  same  format  as 
Krause's  20th  century  catalogue  reviewed  above. 
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The  Charlton  Press  Fall  2001  Catalogue  on  Various  20th  Century  Collectables 
Covers  Four  New  Numismatics  Books. 

The  Charlton  Press  Fall  2001  catalogue  on  various  20th  century  collectables,  published 
at  the  end  of  June  2001,  covers  11  numismatic  catalogues  and  one  numismatic  book, 
of  which  four  are  new  works  and  five  are  hard  cover,  limited  editions  of  regular 
catalogues.  It  also  lists  publication  dates  for  new  editions  of  four  standard 
numismatic  catalogues  as  follows:  Canadian  Coins  56th  edition  (Summer  2001), 
Canadian  Bank  Notes  4th  edition  (Winter  2002)  and  Charlton  Coin  Guide  41st  edition 
(Summer  2001). 

Hard  covered,  limited  editions,  published  in  the  Spring  of  2001  include:  Canadian 
Coins  55th  edition,  Canadian  Colonial  Tokens  4th  edition,  Canadian  Communion 
Tokens  2nd  edition  and  Canadian  Government  Paper  Money  13th  edition.  A new 
combined  hard  cover  edition  entitled  “The  Standard  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Coins  and 
Paper  Money”  is  to  be  published  in  the  Fall  of  2001. 

The  following  three  hard  covered  books  on  Canadian  Historical  medals,  each  with 
over  400  pages  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  will  soon  be  published:  “Canadian 
Exhibition,  Commercial  and  Society  Medals”  (Summer  2001)  and  “Canadian 
Scholastic  Medals”  (Fall  2001). 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  new  book  to  be  published  is  entitled  “Coinman  to 
Canadians”  by  H.  Don  Allen,  to  be  published  this  summer.  The  book  looks  at  20th 
century  numismatics  in  Canada,  through  the  eyes  of  Jim  Charlton  (who  was  born  in 
1911),  as  Don  Allen  traces  the  history  of  this  subject  over  the  last  70  years. 

Three  catalogues  are  available  on  sports  cards,  each  covering  one  of  the  following 
three  sports:  hockey,  baseball  and  football. 

The  Charlton  Press  Fall  2001  catalogue  on  20th  century  collectables  also  lists  27 
catalogues  on  non  numismatic  subjects  including  clocks,  dolls,  country  store 
collectables,  figurines,  china,  paperweights,  jugs,  pottery,  animal  figurines,  bird 
figurines,  bunnykins  figurines,  chintz,  tableware,  liquor  containers,  etc. 

For  each  book  listed  in  the  16  page  Charlton  Fall  2001  Catalogue  (5-1/2  X 8 inch 
pages),  there  is  a colored  photo  of  the  cover  and  3 to  5 phrases  to  describe  the 
contents.  The  text  describing  the  four  new  numismatic  catalogues  and  the  book  is 
longer.  Prices  are  given  in  Canadian  and  U.S.  dollars  and  in  British  pounds.  The 
number  of  pages  and  illustrations  for  each  catalogue  is  given. 

The  Fall  2001  Catalogue  listing  the  catalogues  published  by  Charlton  Press  is 
available  free  on  request  from  The  Charlton  Press,  2040  Yonge  Street,  Suite  208, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  CANADA  M4S  1Z9,  or  1-800-442-1542. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Bob  Knee  per.  401  Femhill  Lane.  Anaheim.  CA  92807:  WANTED  - Photograph 
of  the  Danish  "wildman"  taler  of  1781  listed  in  Danmarks  og  Norges  Monter  by 
Holger  Hede  as  Christian  VII  #22B.  This  unique  pattern  coin  is  in  the  Danish 
National  Museum  in  Copenhagen.  The  more  common  version,  though  still  scarce,  is 
Davenport  #1310  and  Hede  #22 A.  Please  write  if  you  have  a photograph  available 
or  know  of  the  source  of  a photograph. 

Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  Slovak  Republic  200Ks 
KM20-27,  KM30-38,  and  KM  40.  500Ks  KM28  and  KM39  - all  priced  under 
catalog.  Write  for  prices.  SASE  for  10  page  world  coins  list. 

Charles  K,  Robbins.  119  Pecan  Ave.,  DeKalb.  MS  39328:  FREE  PRICE  LIST: 
40  year  accumulation  of  general  world  coins.  Must  sell. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic  #32C.  Wichita.  KS  67216:  WANTED  - 9 
volume  set  92nd  Congress  Investigation  Fraud  Corruption  Black  Market  South 
Vietnam.  Opium  MPC  blood  club  tokens.  Will  pay  $100.00  up. 

Edward  J.  Moschetti,  P.  O.  Box  4094,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15201-0094:  Would  like  to 
offer  in  celebration  of  the  "2000th  Birth  of  Christ"  medal.  Medal  is  38mm  in  gold 
or  silver  plated  proof-like  condition.  Gold  has  a mintage  of  only  50  pieces  and  30 
for  the  silver.  Inscription  on  the  medal  is  "I  HAVE  RISEN  AND  REMAIN  WITH 
YOUR  ALWAYS".  Write  for  price. 

Paul  Harris,  P.  O.  Box  43157.  Minneapolis,  MN  55443,  e-mail:  pieceof8@att.net 

Wanted  to  buy  auction  catalogs  of  Richard  Long,  Ponterio;  Spanish  colonial  catalogs 
& reference  books.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 

Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City.  AZ  85372:  Free  new  ten  page 
world  coin  list  includes  crowns,  minors,  bank  notes,  tokens,  medals,  exonumia  at 
reasonable  prices. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic  #32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  South  Vietnam 
movie,  stage  currency.  I have  some,  need  more  information.  The  Prop  Co.,  studio, 
who  printed  them. 

Member  Notice  Page  Request:  Members  are  urged  to  use  this  page  to  publish  your 
free  member  notices.  Most  using  the  page  report  good  results.  For  information  on 
the  rules,  see  page  1 12  of  the  April  2001  issue  or  write  to  the  editor.  Preference  will 
be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  where  the  page  is  filled  in  a single  month: 

3.  Trades  offered. 

4.  For  Sale  items. 


1.  Research  Notices. 

2.  Wanted  items. 
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